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= ee 
ON waa | same side! 
ie | ** Cathelic Emancipation” was at- 
OF THE ** scruples” of the king. 
GRE . 3 poor old man had no more to do 
REAT ANAT QWRETIe with it than had any oue of the 
OVER 


} Kinc, Ministers, AND PeorLe, 


— ee 


» Ihave, since I have been ac- 


quainted with the réal situation 


| of the Roya} Family, often laughed 


at the old story about “ an influ, 
ence behind the throne gredter than 
1f.”” This is one of 
the nimerous: cheats that have 
been practised upon the. world. 
What influence could there be of 
any practical consequence ? — 
Charles J. enkinson, who, was after- 


wards. Lord Hawkesbury and Earl 


of Liverpool, and whose son is 
Earl of Liverpool now, was looked 
upon ‘as ope of the influencing 
persons, . As if this man, who was 
once a Page to the king’ s father, 
could have any weight i in dictating 
measures, to. which the Borough- 

mongers had been opposed! as if 
he and Lord Bute, and three or 
four other contemptible people, 

could have. sup orted the, 
against old’ ‘ad Chatham, if the 


men who had three ‘votes out of 
not been on the | 


every, four “ed 
lo, Jes me 





little land turtles in the American 
woods. ! 

The Emancipation would have. 
opened the places of Judge, Chan- 
cellor,, Attorney, and Solicitor- 
General, Master of the, Rolls, 
Privy Tountalion: Field and Ge-. 
neral Officer, Captain and. Admi- 
ral, and of Parliament-mep, and’ 
Sixty Peers, to Catholics, Was it 
likely, that those who had, all 
these in their.own hands, should 
call,in more persons to share. in 
the. rich spoils? .Is it usual for. 
mento act thus? Ireland is one 
of the estates of the Boroughmopr 
gers; and do men ever call ip 
other men to participate in their 
rents? : 

Mr. Fox and. his party, who 
breught ' forward - this measure. in 
1807, stood pledged, however,. to 
the Catholics, They had given 
the pledge when they were out of 
lace, andy, most likely, when 
they, never expected, to get. ips 


iin ng But, still, it; is, surprizing that 


they should: have attempted, 
fi pres knowing, .as; they ds 
ruling . power a was 
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naturally opposed-to it. 
truth is, they were deceived. 
Some seat-owners appeared to ac- 


quiesce; and the ministers, who 
were, in the arts of the trade, 


not half so deep as their oppo- 


nents, thought that, if they car- 
ried their measure, they should 
have the Catholic Peers and Com- 
monere with them; and should 


thus acquire permanent strength 


The Boroughmongers took the 
alarm. Lords E—n and H——-y, 


were 


(now L 1) and P—l, 


dispatched to the King, who was 
told that he was about to act “in 
&¢ ¥iolation of his Coronation Oath,” 
alid that he must turn out the minis- 
ters. 

“The Foxites finding themselves 
undermined, endeavoured to keep | 


their places by withdrawing the 
Emancipation Bill from the Table 
of the House of Commons, on} 
which it was laid, and in which 


eg it had been read a first 
e 


But, it was now too late. 


The Boroughmongers could not 
were 
That the king was a 
mere instrument on the occasion 
is ‘certain ; else how came he to 

of the Bill before it was 


yee How came he first 


st them; and out they 
ven. 


i 


to do this, and then, all of 3 


sudden, to turn out his ministers |. 
for having proposed the measure 2,| 


Nay, how came he to put them 
» even after they had’ with- 
i the Bill? If J am asked 


why the Boroughmongers did not 


site ot Che Bill and the Miaintare 


AssgLuTs Sway or THE Great Srat-Ownens, &c. 
The 
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L.answer, that that would have 
been to expose. themselves to 
great odium, especially in Ireland, 
every impartial man being for the 
measure. It was, therefore, much 

better to throw the failure of it 
| upon the “ tender conscience of the 
king.” And to set ‘up all 
through England a_ tremendous 
ery of, “ God bless the king, and 
“ No Popery,’” which the new 
minister did, and with such suc- 
cess, that when Mr. Roscor 
offered himself to be re-elected, 
the people of his own town, where 
his talents and his virtues were so 
well known, almost buried him 
with dirt and stones. amidst shouts 

of “ Down with the Pope,” and 
that, tog, as the event hag. proved, 
while they were i leads of 


taxes to restore the and the 
Inquisition. 

But, if those who really knew any 
thing of the matter, could have 
thad ‘any doubt upon this subject 
in 1807, the events of 18]! and 
1812 would have completely re 
moyed such doubt; for the king 
was then shut up; his son was, 
in fact, put in his place, The 
king’s conscience, therefore. w2 
no longer an obstacle. The Prince 
Regent stood pledged to the Ca- 
age both verbally a: tn write 

‘Yet he did not attempt to 
edict the pledge. Suppos: ‘hia, 
if you like, a faithless man ; but 
faithless men do not, any more 
than others, voluntarily a and wv 
tuitously expose | ems 


| the hatred and 
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kind. At first, he had only dimit- 
ed powers, The Boroughmongers 


actually openly kept a part of the 
very exterior of royally in their 
own hands. But, at the end of a 
certain time, they enlarged his 
To this time his old 


The Catholics 
thought, to be sure, that ‘they 


should now get their long-sought 
emancipation, 


All London heard the execra- 


tions that were, upon this occa- 
‘sion, poured out upon the Prince. 
) He was called every thing de- 
scriptive of baseness and per- 


fidy; when he really had no 


‘more power. with respect to Ca- 
= tholic Emancipation than I had. 


“ 


He might be perfectly sincere, 


reason to. suppose that he was not 
sincere. As Duke of Cornwall 
he owns twa seats in that County, 
His two, members voted for the 
Emancipation. Even Castlereagh, 
to make good his pledge, was 
suffered to vote for it, in J812. 
But, when there appeared so large 
a majority against if, was it not 
then become clear, that the con- 
Setence of the King ‘had been a 


however’ stupid, still be deluded 





by sostalea trick? What misera- 


ble nonsense it is, then, to tall of 


qvourites | 









- Marcu 28,.1218,, 


. ed himself to the] 
Catholics :*nor is there any good 


mere pretext? Could any man, | 
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persuaded him to falsify his word? 
Why shouldthey? His favourites 
had been Lord Holland, Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Sheridan, and, gene-— 
rally, the friends of Catholic 
Emancipation. He had supposed 
that some real power would come 
into his hands, when he should he 
King; but he soon found his mis- 
take; he, found himself to be a 
mere tool in the hands of the 
owners of the seats in par!jament; 
namely, about 120 Boroughmon- 
gers, who haye, at all times, a 
dead majority ; and who, though 
they very willingly would permit 
the Prince to do such odious things 
as the creating of Bate Dudley a 
Baronet, and would be glad to see 
him disgrace himself by ampurs, 
excesses, and squanderings, take 
special care that he shall do ne, 
thing that shall trench upon their 
real and solid dominion. 

Of the real nothingness of the 
King and the people called fis, 


| ministers there were ample proof 


in the history of Parr. It is vexp, 
‘wellknown that Pitt, who had form,” 
ed to himself a hope of immortal 
fame from his financial schemes, 
went with extreme reluctanee, 
into the war with France in 1799,, 
The account of the conversation be- 
tween himand Mr Maner, which 
was published in the Annual Re- 
gister, from 9 translation of Mr,. 





Maner's notes, proves, that the 


“an influence behind the throne] minister, who was thought to ree. 


greater thaw the throne itselt} | in England, was in great fear, Jesh, 
Will any rod pers that any he rene avent s 
he Prince could haye } their violence, cin oar e. 
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the Aristoeracy here to force him 
into the war. His chief reliance 
was upon the Opposition, which 
was then formidable. He hoped 
that the great seat-owners, who 
belonged to that Body, and who 
had so long affected to follow Mr. 
Fox, would continue firmly united 
against his ministry ; in which case, 
he could have resisted the warlike | 
commands of his own masters, that 
is to say, the Boroughmongers on 
his side. | But, his hopes were dis- 
appointed. It has been a thou- 
sand times stated, that the Court | 
Influence drove him into the war. 
That the king told him ‘ War, or 
‘Sturn out.’ This was, indeed, | 
the alternative; but, the source of | 
the command was different; and, 
upon this occasion, it was openly 
seen to be so. 

A great body of the Borough- 
mongers, who had, until now, been 
in the opposition, finding that the 
example of France might produce | 
Reform in England, the necessity | 
of which Reform, by the by, was | 
most ably urged by men of great | 
talent and weight, resolved to 
have for minister some man that 
should go to war with France. 
They found that Mr. Fox would 
net; and, after due prépa-| 
rations, over they came to Pitt, | 
who would rather have ‘had | 
the company of Satan himself. 
Amongst the leaders of the se- 

céders from Mr. Fox were ‘the 
Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwil- 
liam, and Lord Spencer, each of 














whom had ten times the influence 





of Pitt himself. Burke, who had 
been the trumpeter of the war, 
and who had been for two years 
labouring to work people’s minds 
up to it, was a mere tool in the 
hands of Earl Fitzwitriiam, in 
one of whose seats he sat. He 
belied his:conscience through the 
whole of his work; but, he re. 
ceived, not only his seat, but his 
very bread, at the hands of this 
opulent nobleman, who was ‘bent 
upon preserving his borough pow- 
ers, or, at least, to take the chances 
of war for that preservation. 
How amusing it is to hear the 
world disputing and wrangling 
about the motives, and principles, 
and opinions of Burké! He had 
no notions, no principles, no opi- 
nions of his own when he wrote 
his famous work, which tended so 
much to kindle the flames of that 
bloody war, which, in its ramifi- 
cations, have reached even to the 
Canadian Lakes and the Mexican 
Gulf. He was a poor, needy de- 
| pendent of a Boroughmonger, to 
serve whom, and please whom, 
he wrote ; int for no other pur- 
pose whateven And yet, bow 


| Many people read this man’s writ- 


ings as if they had flowed from his 
own mind ; and who seem to re- 
gard even the pension, which Lord 
Fitzwilliam soon after the change 
procured for him and for his widow 
after him, as no more than the 
proper and natural reward for his 
great and disinterested literary ex 
ertions in the ‘cause of “ social 
Ce order’ ! ? : 
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From this account of the real 
cause of the war of 1795, it isclear 


» how the world, in general, have 


heen deceived as to the King’s 
commands upon that occasion. 


' He, it is probable, wished for war. 


]t was the cause of Kings and Elec- 


' torsas wellas of Boroughmongers. 
' But, his mere wishes were unsup- 
ported by any power of his own. 
' Aud as to Pirt, if he had taken 
his place with Fox on the Opposi- 
tion benches, he would have found, 
'as he afterwards did, when he op- 
'posed his» own 
Addington, that out of his majo- 


understrapper, 


Marca 28, 1818. 











Frity of four hundred and thirty | 
| votes, not more than thirty-seven 
would have gone ovet with him, 


In 1801 Pitt resigned, because 
Catholic Emancipation was not 





‘permitted to be brought forward. | 
But, when the Boroughmongers, | 
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alwaysbeen an underling, behaved 
in a manner which the king 
and queen and royal family liked 
very much; and, besides, he did 


ail they wanted in the way of 
pensions and places for their 


personal! friends. So that dhe life 
they led with him was perfect 
Elysium, compared with what 
they were obliged to endure from 
the neglect and insolence of Pitt, 
who was domineering towards 
every living creature, the Borough. 
mongers excepted. But, the war 
was again begun. Addington was 
thought by the seat-owners, unfit 
for their purpose: both sides of 
the House joined to put him out; 
and, a very little after he had left 
Pitt in a minority of thirty-seven, 
Pitt saw him (the Members being 
all the same persons) in.a minos 
rity of about the same number! 


in 1804, found, upon the renewal | Where was now that “ influcnce 
of the war, that Addington was | behind the throne, greater thanthe 


insufficient for the purpose, they 


throne itself?”” What was become 


recalled Pitt, who, however, in | of it upon thismemorable occasion 2 


spite of all his pledges, never dared | 


again, to the day of his death. | 
Upon the occasion of this last 
change, it is notorious, that the 
king discovered his reluctance in 


tually took place, he fell into a fit 
ofinsanity. He personally liked Ad- 
dington, who is a. smooth and ac- 
commodating creature. His father 
was a mad-doctor, had treated the 
king with great tenderness, while 
others used harsh, not to say cruel, 





remedies, Addington, who had 


The truth was, that Pitt -~was 
thought, by those who hadythe 
real power in their hands, the 
fittest man to carry on the comphi- 
cated machine: and, no sooner 
had they made.up their, minds, 
than'they put out the popr thing 
who had filled his place for a 
couple of years, keeping in.almost 
ali the rest of the ministry. 

Pirt was Minister till Janaary 
1806, when he died; but he was 
not that Mr. Pitt whese honesty 
and disinterestedness nobedy shad 


before ever called in question. 
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Until the discoveries were made “ say, thou baseandstupid reptile, 
with regard to old Lord Melville, ‘is there no hell-to shelt rome 
he hdd always contrived to throw | ** from the shame of listening to 
Of from himself the charge of “ thy advice!” 

giving the public money in ex:| What a sort of a man. this Sit 
hiitike for votes. But when it Witriam Evrorb was; whata 
was discdvered that he really had tool he hau been of Pitt, eho made 
Been privy ‘to Durdas’s transac him a Baronet, the reader will 
tions: that he Kad made false guess, perhaps, from the following 
loans, and given the profits of anecdote. In 1890, Sir Franots 
thé to persons who had hired Burvert had brought before Par: 
deats to procure Hith votes; when liament some charges of cruelty 
hé stood tonvicted before the against one Artis, who was the 
public as a peculator, ard was. ke» ‘per of a Bastile, which.the Mi. 
éottipelled to resort to a bill of “nistry used during the suspensjon 
thdemnity, which; in stich a casé, of the Habéas Corpus. | Eurora, 
éotild be regarded ifi no other | in order; as he thought, fo gratify 
light than as & pardon; when he Pitt, moved that the Governor (as 
got ittto this state, people céased | ihe called Aris) should «come to 
to speak of him as they formerly | “the Bar of the House, and there 
had spoken. Members, who had iMisprove the assertions of Sir Frané 





















fot years, looked up to him asa | cis. The latter instantly rove and 
seconded the motion, observing, 
that, hardened as: A ris was, there 
was something in: guilt, which 
could never look trutli in the face, 
Pitt, who perceived that the offi. 
ciousness of Elford would lead to 
the detection of the éruelties of 
himself and the» Secretary of 
State, by enabling Sir Francis 
to question. and. cross + question 
their jailor before the House, 
whiapered one of the Secre 
taries of the Treasury, to get 
up and “ recommend to his-hon- 
*¢ ourable friend, Elford, to with- 
“draw his motion,’ which: the 
latter instantly abet ta. But; 


sort of superior being, now treated | 


hitii ds ah equal; and, frequently, 
with something bordeting on con- 
tétipt. I remember Dr. Law- 
RENCE tComitg into my house 
(which was’ then near the Houses 
éf Parliament) ore night as 
Ké wads going bonte. “ Well!” 
exclaiined he, “ miracles have not 
© @eased,; say What they will! 
«¢ Never did [ expect to live to hear 
‘what I have heard this night!” 
Upon enquiry, I found that Sir 
Wittiam Exfort had been 
schodling Pitt; had been “ advis- 
ing him to be more guarded in his 

ions.” © And what did 
Pitt say," suid 1. “ Oh!” replied 


the Doctor, * he bai? nothing, but | 
t he gave bint & fooh that seemed to | 


> 


dett, as seconder,.was to. be ob 





the consent of Sir Francis Bure 






tained to, this; andy Sie. Fealeis 
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refused to suffer the motion to be 
‘withdrawn. The Speaker was 


to B® then obliged to put the question ; 
: ‘the house divided; and Elford 
Sit BE actually voted agdinst his own mo- 
ta tion ! 
dé He Such was the man who after- 
ill Hi wards took upon him to school 
ing He Mr. Pitt! The latter appears to 
OLS have felt this change proceeding 
ars from his lose of character; and, 
ity HB it is the best thing that can be said 
the of him, that, in all probability, it 
Mis B® tended to shorten his days. Such 











on MP a man as Dundas might be dis- 
imissed from the Privy Council; 
Smight be tried for peculation : 
S might becleared by a bare majority 
of the House of Lords, and by 
‘the vote of such people as the 
'Dukes of Athol and York; migh: 


tefuse to answer questions ‘ lest 


“himnself;”? such a man might 
lve after all this, and even show 
himself in parliament, as Mel- 


a character greater than that of 
almost any man that ever existed. 

There was a time when he was 
really beloved by all the sensible 
and worthy part. of the nation. 
He remembered that time, and 
though the miscreants, who had 
dragged him, step by step, into all 
sorts of evil deeds, cared about 
hothing ‘but ‘place and pelf; 
though they were quite as happy 
as ever in the possession of power 
in 1805, he felt how he had fallen ; 
he felt, what*it’ was ‘to. have ex- 


SShesr 


* March 28, Iie. 


“the answer should criminate, 


ville did. But, Mr. Pitt had had | 





changed thefriendship, the sincere | were merely dressed out ¥ 
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friendship of the independent gen- 
tlemen of England, for that of 
such men as Jenkinson, Dundas, 
Rose, Castlereagh, Canning, Hus- 
kisson, an! that set of prostituted 
lawyers, by whom he was, at last, ° 
surrounded, and, indeed, guided. 

He saw that ADDINGTON, 4 man, 

who, bred to the bar, had never 

had a two-guinea fee in bis lifes 

a man destitute of all talent; a 

man whose emptiness, whose pom- 

pous vanity, werea standing jest; 

a man so completcly the creature 

of Pitt, that when Sheridan called 

him his sitting part, Jeft behind 
him upon the Treasury Beneh, 

every one acknowledged the apt- 

nese and the justice of the figure: 
Mr. Pitt saw, that even this man, 

this servile courtier,- had sup- 
planted him in the esteem of great 
numbers of, virtuous, though de-. 
ceived people. It was impossible 
for him to bear his existenee under 
such a change ; and, he certainly: 
fell a victim.to his mortification,: 
an awful warning to every man of. 
talent, into whose mind shall ine: 
trude the thought of gaining ar. 
retaining power by the mes of 

corruption. 

Much has been said nd written 
on the comparative talents of Mry 
Pitt and Mr. Fox; but, in truthy) 
as to the talent of oratory, there is. 
no comparison to be made. be:, 
tween Mr. Pitt and any other maa. 
in England. He ‘was a shallow: 
politician ; his schetues a ps 


were hatched at the 
h hie 
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he understood very 


eloquence ; 
little of the causes of national hap- 

piness and misery, of national 
strength and national feebleness. 
But, as an orator, asa debater, he 
surpassed all other men so as to 
leave no room for comparison at 
all. No man can read a. book 
with less hesitation and with more 
flaency than he spoke. He never 
referred to any notes or any paper. 
If he had to answer five or six per- 
sons, he missed not one single 
point in either of their speeches ; 
if there was a poseibili ty of turn- 
ing any argument of his oppo- 
nents to his own advantage, he 
never missed to do it; and he dis- 
covered, at a single glance, and. 
carried along in his memory, vul- 
nerable points which common men 
would never have been able to 
perceive. In cases where he was 
attacked by undeniable and strik- 

ing facts, he watched for the wan- 
derings of his assailants, seized 
hold of some weak part of a di. 
gression, (even thoigh but a pa- 
renthesis,) and, before he ended, 
his hearers nearly forgot the ques- 
tion at issue. So that the real 
power of his speeches, leaving 
the other motives of the hearers 


aside, was very great. And, then, 


the correctness with which he 
spoke; the elegant language, and 
thecaution. Mr. Wynpnamsaid of 
him to me, that ‘‘ it only belonged 
‘to Mr. Pitt to speak a King’s 
“Speech off hand.” He could, 
unite the highest pitch of vehe-. 
mence of language and manner. 






$71} 





with the utmost degree of correct. 
ness and caution. 

It is impossible for any ‘Man of 
}any country, ‘not to lament that 
such intellectual powers | should 
have been perverted; and to 
‘Englishmen, who lovetheir coun. 
try, it is a subject of: unparalleled 
sorrow as well as shame. Ih the 
year 1793, it was in Mr. Pitt's 
power, to have. secured the 
liberty of all Europe. — If he 
had boldly rejected the. con- 
mands of the Boroughmongers 
to go to war; if he had) resign: 
ed, and called upon the people 
to. join him in demanding a 
Reform in the House of Com: 
mons; if he had done. this, there 
would have been a speedy end to 
all corruptions; there would have HRY ca, 
been no war against France; all Han, 
the despotisms of the Continent Th 
would have been dissolved ; Eng: 
land would have remained free 
and ‘happy; and he would have 
lived to the latest posterity in the 
hearts of a great and grateful na: 
tion, and have been held in admit BBthe 
ration throughout the whole world. Hii;|. pa 
But, in evil hour, yielding to the hem, 
advice and importunities of the By oon 
dirty slaves by whom he was sut BB pener. 
rounded, he chose. himself toact HB); ttoy 
the part of a slave to the Borough: 
mongers. | He said, in a speech in 
‘Parliament, in 1780, that “with 
“ outa reform in Parliament, it 
‘‘ was impossible for any “honest 
“* man to remaina Minister. in Eng 
“‘ Jand’’ ;.and she: nowy, iiv-his wo 


person, gave-aicomplete.proot of 


the t 
ion. 
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the truth of this his former asser- 
tion. Henot only ‘set his face 
against reform’; he not only plunged 
the nation inté war'to prevent re- 
orm; but he’ bécame a bitter per- 
ecutor of reférmers, and, with 


his tool Sir John Scott, and urged 


ion by the counsel’ of Burke, he 
actually endeavoured to pursue 


feven to death, Mr. Horne Tooke, 


with whom he had formerly been 
associated’ to procure that very 


Reform, the persevering in which 
icause alone was the offence of Mr. 


Tooke, as was declared by the 


Judge (Eyre) who presided at the 


trial; and on which trial, being 
jummoned as a witness by Mr. 
ooke, Mr. Pitt was guilty of what 
I cannot, as ascribed to ‘such a 
ian, find the heart to name. 


The aets of injustice, oppres- 


ion, and cruelty, which were 
perpetrated under him from 1793 
to 1800; and the gross and out- 
ageous acts of corruption in 1804 
and 1805, though the nation, in 
the midst of false alarms and hos- 
ile passions, appeared not to heed 
hem, did leave a deep impression 
upon the minds of the people in 
zeneral, and the expositres of the 
latter years completed the destruc- 


ion of a character which, at one) 
sume, seemed to be a great natio- 


lal possession. Mr. Pitt entered 
public life-with all possible advan- 
tages. His father had left him a 
great stock of reputation; the fa- 
ther was still surpassed in talent 
by the son.” All good meu were | 
prepared sateen to love him. 
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He came into power aftera dis- 
astrous war. The great prospe- 
rity, which the industry and energy 
of the nation soon re-produced, 
was ascribed to him by the people 
in general. Mis youth, his per- 
son,’ his known disdain of all dis- 
honorable men at the outset; all 
were in his favour. There was 
hardly an independent gentleman 
in England, who, at one time, had 
not a sincere personal regard for 
him ; and (Truth in tears records 
the fact) he died with Jenkinson, 
Dundas, Castlereagh, and Canning 
for friends, and with George Rose 
to close his eyes.—George Rose’s 
account of the close of Mr. Pitt’s 
life was the subject of ridicule ; 
when there was a time that Mr. 
Pitt’s knell would have sunk the 
hearts in the hodies of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the people. 

The digression, into which I 
have been led, has robbed me of 
almost all my room, but it ap- 
peared to me necessary: for, a 
vile hireling, who has’ written 
what he calls a life of Mr. Pitt, 
never knew any thing about the 
matter, except what swam upon 
the surface ; and, if he had known,,. 
his business was to disguise the 
truth. 3 
* When the present cabinet was 
formed, the Earl of Lonsdale, who 
owns nine seats, had made it a 
point that Lord Mulgrave should 
be Master-General of the Ord- 
nance. “It being found difficult to 
comply with this request without, 
clashing in another quarter, the 
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Earl of Lonsdale. was. informed, 


thatHis Royal Highness th« Prinee 
Regent hac been pleased to make an 
arrangement by which Lord Mul. 
grave would have a very lucrative 
post out of the Cabinet, sensible 


men, most likely, not wishing to 


have him in the Cabinet. Upon 
receiving this information by let- 
ter, at one of his country seats, it 
is said that Lord Lonsdale ex- 
claimed: “ His Royal Highness 
‘ has been pleased, has he! Bring 
‘“ me my boots!’’ Whether this be 
true or not, it is very eertain that 
he undid the arrangement, and 
that he put Lord Mulgrave into 
the Ordnance and the Cabinet, 
In fact, it is notorious, that the 
Prince has no power at all of any 
consequence ; that he cannot pro- 
cure the appointment to any office 
of considerable trust or emdlu- 
ment; that it is not he that 
chooses Ministers, Ambassadors, 
Judges, Commanders, or Gover- 
nors; that it is not he who grants 
pensions, or bestows sinecures; 
that it is not he who gives to the 
Deans and Chapters /eave to elect 
Bishops any more than it is the 
*‘ Holy Ghost” that inspires the 
said Deans and Chapters upon the 
occasions when these at once im- 
pious and farcical scenes are exhi- 
bited. OF all the elections, that 
ever the world heard of, these are 
the mot curious. 

When a Bishop dies, pe 
myst be put in his place. The. 
Bishop is elected by the Dean and | 
is of the Cathedral Church 













of the Diocese, The kingy who 
is called the Aead of the. Church, 
sends, these gentlemen who. are 
called the Dean and Chapter, 
a congé delire, or a leave to elect; 
but he sends them, at the same. 
time, the name of the man, whom, 
and whom only, they are to elect, 
With this name jntheir possession, 
away they go into the Cathedral, 
chant psalms and anthems, and 
then, in a set form of words, in. 
voke the Holy Ghost to assist ‘ae 
in their choice. After these inyo. 
cations, they, by a series, of good 
luck, wholly without a; parallel, 
always find that the dictates, of 
the Holy Ghost agree. with. the 
recommendation of the kings And, 
now, if any man can, in the annals 
of the whole world, find me 4 
match for this mockery, let hin 
produce it. But even this shock- 
ingly impious farce loses part o 
its qualities, unless we bear in 
mind, that it is not the king, but 
some Boroughmonger, in, virtue 
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of some bargain. for votes, |. who ore a 
has really nominated. the Bishop; Dx-ho' 





and, that the King, the Ministery 
the Dean and Chapter, and {he 
name of the Holy Gho-t, are 
neither more nor less than so many, 
tools in the hands of the said Som 
Boroughmonger in a 
It makes me, and nando nnin 
sides me, laugh to read, in, 
rican and French publications, 
rewarks on the men eng: ged: in, 
carrying on this curious emer 
ment of ours, We laugi al 
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Crown?’ of the party of 
of the party of Fox ; of the 
strigues of this Minister, of the 
werful eloquence of that Minis- 
r; of thosé great men, the 
tllesleys, and Liverpools, and 
astlereaghs, and: Cannings, on 
he one side; and the Tierneys, 
nd Horners, and Broughams, and 
od knows who, on the other 
ide; and the Thorntons, Wil- 
rforces and Bankses, and the 


est of that canting crew in the 
biddle. We know them all; 


Ame, 


sa, one and all, to be the mere 
‘4 pls of the Boroughmongers ; 


d that, as to the deciding of any 
estion, affecting the honour, 
berty, or happiness of the coun- 
y, the Duke of Newcastle, who 
33, only a few years ago, a baby 
his eradle, had, even while he 
as living upon pap, more power 
an this whole rabble of great 
nators all put together ; ; and, 
dare say, now. that he is grown 
p to be a man, he pays much 
ore attention to the voice of his 
x-hounds than to the harangues 
these bawlers, and that he has 
ore respect for the persons and 
otives of the former than for 
oseof the latter. 

Some of the “ Royal Dukes” 
. sn a little popular favour, by 
ee nning about to Bible Societies, 
une". Bilancaster Schools, and sometimes 
ioe societies for assisting /ying-in 
oy men, and tothe most celebrated 


ay ethodist Meeting Houses, when 
i te ay thundering preacher holds 


1ona popular oceasion. Their 
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names are in all great subscrip- 
tion lists ; and they make speeches 
on many of these occasions, and 
always give away some of their 
money. All this only exposes 
them to the ridicule of the Bo- 
roughmongers, who make no such 
sacrifices, They are at their 
great country seats with their 
packs of liounds and troops of 
hunters, and with their good cheer 
for their: numerous guests. Not 
a single country seat has the Royal 
Family ; not an acre ofland, not 
a pack of hounds, except the stag- 
hounds kept up for the use of the 
old king! The kings of England 
had, formerly, immense landed es- 
tates. They lived upon these estates, 
They wanted no public money, ex- 
cept for purposes of war, and some- 
times they carried on war out of 
their own purses. The Borough- 
mongers took all these estates 
away from the present Family, in 
the early part of this King’s reign; 
they have divided the greater part 
of them amongst themselves, and 
settled a pension, or, what they 
calla Civil List, on the King in 
lieu of them, thus exposing him 
and his family to all the odium 
that the annual exhibition of a 
great charge upon the public natu- 
rally excites and keeps alive, 
With what truth the story is told 
of the poor old King’s expressing 
his resolution, upon one occasion, 
to go a conmarrteneteerns 8 
know ; but really one can 


‘believe, that a man would dlméat 


go any where, and live almost aby | 
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how, or with almost any body, to 
get out of such a state of nomial 
majesty, and of real bondage. 
After this view of the situation 
of this family, how we must laugh, 


at De Lolme’s pretty account of; 
the’ English Constitution. After 
seeing that about three or four 
hundred Boroughmongers actu- 
ally. possess all the legislative 
power, divide the ecclesiastical, 
jadicial, military, and naval ide- 
partments amongst their own de- 
pendents, what'a fine picture we 
. find of that wise system of checks | 
and balances, of which so much 
has been said by many great wri- 
ters! What name to give toisuch 
a government it is difficult to way. 
It is like nothing that ever was’ 
heard of before. | It is neither a 
monarchy, an aristocracy, nor a, 
democracy ; it is a band of great 
tiobles, who, by sham elections, 
and by the means of all sorts of 
bribery and cortuption, have ob- 
tained an absolute sway in the coun- 
try, having under them, for the pur- 
poses of show and of execution, a 
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|a House’ of Commons. 
‘the government of ° England; 





ta 
thing they:call a King, sharp and 
unprincipled fellows" whom they: 
call Ministers, a mumini¢ry which 
they call a Church, experienced 
and well-tried and steel; hearted 
men whom they call Judges, , 
conpany of false money-makers, 
whom they calla Bank, numerous 
bands of brave and needy per: 
sons whom they call soldiers and 
sailors; and a talking, ‘corrupt, 
and impudent,set, ‘whom they call 
Such: is 


such is the thing which has been 
able to bribe one half of Europ 
to oppress the other half; suchit 























; the famous *** Balwark:of relicion 


‘+ and social order,”’ whichy has sur 
rounded: itself with a | permanent 
standing army of » more: thav 
hundred thousand “men; and very 
wisely, for without such: an ‘aray 
it could not exist a month.’ ! 
Ws. Cometia | 
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